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SOME NEW-YEAR WISHES 


Trext—'‘‘ This also I wish—even your perfection.’’— 
IS CORMEc ia 50: 


«« What would’st thou have a good great man obtain ? 
Place, titles, salary, a gilded chain ? 
A throne of corses which his sword hath slain ? 
Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends ; 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good great man ?—three treasures, love and light 
And calm thoughts regular as infant’s breath ; 
And three firm friends, more sure than day and night,— 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death.” 


“A Happy New YEAR!” 


We have all been wishing it to each other. Have we 
analyzed the benefits implied in our felicitations ? 

There is a hierarchy in our blessings; some things 
may be truly good—yet not the best. ‘They may be rela- 
tively good—that is, a help to better things ; or contin- 
gently good—good if well used. It is good to be happy, 
free from care, free from pain and grief—zf, so being, we 
are able still to be thoughtful, serious, unselfish, aspiring. 
Health is a good thing ; the best of earthly things. But 
even health may not favor some forms of moral culture 
and spiritual knowledge,—so it is a contingent good, 
after all. A generous competency is a good thing. It 
is like health and strength. It sets one free for enjoy- 
ment and good work. It saves from petty care; from 
irritations apt to be injurious ; it gives play to generosity; 
it gives power; it makes culture possible. But I need 
not say how much wealth needs mental development and 
moral education, if it is to be used wisely and made an 
actual good to us. 

But there must be some real blessings, —good things not 
contingent or relative or mutable or transitory,-—-which 
we may wish each other. Some which might make the 
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inferior ones comparatively indifferent things. Some 
which might even enable one to dispense with earthly 
happiness altogether. For we have often seen persons 
who lacked all the common good things,—health, wealth, 
comfort, friends,—who had all the ill things we dread,— 
poverty, sickness, pain, sorrow,—-and yet were manifestly 
happy ; serene, cheerful, glac, through some inner sup- 
* port. And it cannot be quite impossible to identify some 
of these better, these vea/ly good things. 

Perhaps the first, the best to begin with, at least, 
would be this—sel//- knowledge. 'The Grecian sage offered 
it to those who came to him seeking instruction in wis- 
dom, ‘‘ Know thyself,’’ said he. For he who has not a 
fairly just conception of what he is, generically, in his 
nature, and individually, in his character, can hardly 
judge wisely his situation, or guide his course. He is 
working much in the dark, and at random. All action 
starts from principles ;—that is, first things ; from moral 
ideas or intellectual conceptions, decided on or assumed 
as the foundation of conduct. Your idea of yourself is 
certainly the most fundamental of these. Whatever be 
the truth of our nature, nothing could be so important 
to us as to possess it; to apprehend what manner of 
beings we are. It must make all the difference in the 
world toa man, whether he takes a spiritual or a material- 
istic view of himself. Vet, if the latter be ¢vwe, let us 
know it, and adjust ourselves to the facts. It is a fool’s 
paradise, to live under the most ambitious of delusions. 
But, if the former be true, if indeed we are spiritual 
beings, what a pity to be living, as certainly too many 
do live, as if it were not so; as if they had never heard 
of this truth of our nature! What could be so desirable 
for a man as deliberately,—coolly if you please,—but 
with serious, real reflectiveness, to determine this initial 
point? Or, at least (since it may not be a point readily 
to be settled, abstractly, by such a definite effort of en- 
quiry, but by the gradually illuminating process of ex- 
perience and observation of life), what could be so well 
for one as to determine according to which conception he 
would practically conduct his life? We must needs act 
on one hypothesis or the other, or not act effectively. 
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And as base coin drives out good, so a lower conception 
will always prepossess the mind, unless a higher is clearly 
established and definitely accepted. 

I could wish for myself, and therefore I can wish you, 
as a starting-point in life, nothing so good asaclear self- 
knowledge. Even that knowledge which apprehends its 
own limitations; which knows what it does not know, 
what its doubts are, what its uncertainties, the points on 
which it is seeking light. We should hardly need to 
live—in the sense of our present form of life—if we 
knew all things. Weare here to learn. Uncertainty is 
often a necessary state of mind; doubt is often one of its 
most wholesome conditions. But to understand where 
we are, what we believe, what we trust, according to 
what principles we dare to live and resolve to live—this 
is the condition of the wise man’s mind, on whatever 
path he is, and howsoever far along it. 

I wish you, then, as another year begins for us, first 
of all—self-knowledge. Butsince, tooobscurely, and yet 
not doubtingly, my own conviction testifies to it, I can- 
not but wish you to know—far better than I presume to 
know it—the spiritual truth of our nature; the practical 
fact that, as to our real quality, we are the offspring of 
the Divine Being—the children of God. I do not believe 
it a delusion or a metaphor; but the literal truth; that 
we belong, with Deity, to that order of being for which, 
our poor human word (a pitiful metaphor, but the best” 
we can choose), is ‘‘ spirit.”’ But which meansso much ! 
enough for an eternity of existence to unfold and dis- 
close to us! which raises us above all active concern 
about the outward form of experience and implicates 
us only in the moral results of experience—in the effect 
of conditions, conduct, observation, on character. It has 
seemed true that in the awful days of persecution, the 
martyrs could, through exaltation of spirit, abstract 
themselves from the sense of bodily pain, and rise above 
fire or rack or wheel. Somewhat so, the spirit is made 
to be superior to a// externals. They are its zmplements, 
only. ‘They may yield an innocent joy; they may touch 
with a tender sorrow; yet they are not to affect the soul’s 
essential peace. Only that which they render to it, of 
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harmony with itself, of illumination, of incentive, is its 
real concern. 

What a shield and what inspiration and motive, a 
clear, consistent, practical apprehension and acceptance 
of this truth must bring with it ! 

And what comfort it brings! this sense of relation, 
and reverently so to speak, companionship, with the 
Fatherly Divine Spirit! Myriad souls have testified to 
this! Those martyrs found their strength in it. In 
affliction, it keeps men’s hearts from fainting. Death it 
disarms and turns into a triumph. What could I wish 
for you, dear friends, like a deep entrance into the 
knowledge of God ?—that franchise, that privilege, which 
is your right; but which life too often obscures, which 
halting science cannot attain, which our feebleness of 
faith leaves too uncertain, which our indifference and 
worldly pre-occupations cause us to neglect and disuse! 
‘“The fear-of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom;’”’ 
the knowledge of God is the daszs of virtue and happi- 
ness. ‘‘ The Lord is my light and my security,—whom 
shall I fear? the Lord is the strength of ‘my life,—of 
whom shall I be afraid? Though an host should en- 
camp against me, my heart shall not fear; though war 
should rise against me, in this will I be confident. One 
thing have I desired of the Lord that I will seek after— 
to behold the beauty of the Lord and to enquire in his 
temple. For in the time of trouble he shall hide me in 
his pavilion ; in the secret place of his tabernacle shall 
he hide me; he shall set me up upon a rock.’’ 

Indeed, all other blessings grow out of this; as I think 
of them, they seem included in the wish for it. And 
yet we may specify some others; some things which 
may not be congenital in the most exalted nature; which 
even such may have to attain with effort; yet which, 
perhaps, all, by pains, might measurably acquire. 

What. a blessing is a quiet spirit! a temperament not 
readily perturbed, whether by pleasurable or trying 
things, by dangers, or sufferings, or delights; a state of 
soul which is superior to its own emotions; which, hav- 
ing learned that great truth of spirit, and being fixed on 
the immutable things of the spirit, is able to receive all 
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that comes to it in the shifting experience of life quietly, 
contentedly, calmly. Many have not this grace by na- 
ture. ‘‘ Martha, thou art anxious and troubled about 
many things,’’ said Jesus to his friend. He warned all 
against that fault of anxiety, and tried to teach us not to 
- borrow trouble. ‘‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.’’ Somecan with difficulty help ‘‘ forecasting the 
fashion of uncertain evil,’’ and are agitated by imagined 
trials that never come. Usually this implies distrust of 
Providence; or a want of the apprehension of God; or 
moral weakness; or perhaps worldliness, a too great 
clinging to the things which in life seem to it good. In 
any view it is a fault,.a deficiency, and so the moral qui- 
etude which implies strength is a thing we might well 
wish to each other, since it is a thing possible to be 
attained. 

For it is not a thing of natural endowment only,—nor 
best as such. ‘The true quiet of soul is that to which he 
comes who attains a conviction of the excellence of life, 
of the goodness of God, of the loving-kindness of his 
providence, and lives in the realization of these truths. 
It is not indifference to events, or a hardness which vicis- 
situde cannot touch, or a mere stoicism, or heartless 
levity. It is serentty—a beautiful word for a precious 
thing. I think one sees it most often in those who have 
deeply suffered; who have sounded life’s depths and had 
greatness of soul enough not to have been dismayed. 
But, indeed, it is of the nature of gveat trials to deepen 
and enlarge men. ‘They challenge our resources. ‘They 
reveal the greatness of life, the relations of which make 
such trials possible. So, if we are great enough to meet 
them on their level, they dignify us; and afterwards the 
little things cannot perturb us. 

But if we could learn the truth of life, if we could 
justly feel its depth and greatness, through reflection and 
through duty, might we not reach this spiritual quiet 
without having first to suffer? Tet us wish this for each 
other; the serenity of unworldliness; the peace, passing 
understanding, of the spirit at one with itself and God; 
that pleasing thing which, in common relations, we call 
contentment, which often makes very narrow, and, as we 
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should call them, unfortunate lots, seem the most fortu- 
nate; makes them actually the more fortunate, since one 
has discovered something better than outward abun- 
dance,—that is, the power of extracting happiness from 
simple conditions, as the touch of Midas turned all 
things to gold. 

What a blessed thing, if we could give it to each 
other—anz amiable disposition! 'This we are not all born 
with. But it may be acquired, to a degree, and so we 
may wish it toeach other. The disposition to be pleased, 
and to please ; to be, in the Apostle’s charming phrase, 
‘‘kindly-affectioned’’ towards others. How attractive 
it is in those who possess it! Do we apprehend how 
happy it must make them? Indeed, they are truly en- 
viable, the unselfish, the quick of feeling, the slow to 
take offense ; who see the good in others and love it; 
who have an instinctive sympathy with others which 
makes others’ interests their own! I have not observed 
this to be a weak quality. ‘There are characterless per- 
sons, who seem amiable and are good-natured so long as 
they are not crossed—(which is the easier, as there is 
little positive in them to be offended); but the true amia- 
bility goes along, rather, with /argeness of mind, and 
strength ; which can rise above the personal interests of 
the individual and make its fellows’ happiness its con- 
cern ; which, not being easily dislodged from its equi- 
librium, can respond heartily to the sympathies of others; 
which, in a word, is so strong in its own real life, that 
it can go far from its own centre to feel with and for 
others and to promote their welfare. Of the most truly 
amiable man I have known well, it was remarked that 
he was almost incapable of change on points where his 
mind was made up. ‘‘Calm as a June morning,” one 
described him, “‘ but firm as Gibraltar.’’ ‘‘ I never knew,”’ 
the same friend continues, ‘‘a man whom so many loved, 
or who loved so many.’’ His life-long friend wrote, 
‘*T never heard an angry or unkind expression from his 
lips ;’’ yet his indignation against wrong could vent 
itself in words as scathing as a Hebrew prophet’s. 

How happy that life was! how happy the same quali- 
ties would make us all! ‘To love; to attract love; to be | 
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easily pleased and with difficulty irritated or offended— 
it speaks a mind well-poised, secure, reflective, large. 
Let us wish each other some progress, this year, towards 
such an attainment as this. 

There is a large form of this same trait which we call 
benevolence; and what a precious power this is! How 
much better wish it to our friends than abundance! Who 
are the happy men—those who have much, or those 
who, having much or little, find a joy in whatever they 
can do to promote the welfare of others? ‘The question 
was never answered but in one way—in words; but in fact, 
how many contradict the verbal answer! It is a virtue, 
however, which, in its broadest form, as philanthropy, 
I think it the tendency of modern times to develop 
and cultivate. There is no respect in which the prog- 
ress of the just-past century was more marked, or 
more auspicious. And more and more the organization 
of society challenges in alla regard for the welfare and 
happiness of all. Does not such kindly wish for others’ 
happiness make ourselves happy? Know the men who 
are conspicuous for it in any circle, and contrast them 
with any others whose habit of thought is self-regarding, 
merely ; contrast those who put feart into their kind 
deeds with those who give or do for others only grudg- 
ingly or formally; and judge for yourself. I lately read 
a significant testimony. A noble man, reviewing life 


upon his deathbed, said—‘‘I consider human happiness 
exactly measured by the amount of happiness we are 
able to confer on others.’? The spirit of benevolence 


enriches the life of its possessor as nothing else can do, 
if this is wanting. One lives a starved life without it. 
I have truly pitied some whom I have known—men of 
superficial amiability, even,—into whose hands Provi- 
dence had put the large and sacred trust of great wealth, 
who had not discovered the happiness which he gains for 
himself who seeks the happiness of others, and so got 
nothing by all their enterprise and sagacity and labor 
but a tin box at the bank and a fine house. How pitiful 
to be unable to think of anything but what you possess, 
or of aly person except one’s own narrow and contracted 
self! The benevolent spirit enlarges ; it makes a man in 
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tune with the world; his life becomes a part of the sun- 
shine and fresh air ; he moves in an atmosphere of affec- 
tion and gratitude. A very simple man, unlettered, un- 
pretentious, made his name a household word in New 
York, by establishing a great school for educating youth 
in arts which should help them to a living. Not only 
so, but his whole life was warmed by the happiness he 
found in what he had done. Every mail, almost, 
brought him letters, from every corner of the country, 
from those whom he had helped to the means of honor- 
able livelihood. The intensity of interest, the real joy 
which he purchased by this outlay of his money, were 
something utterly impossible to buy in any other market. 
He went down to his grave happy. 

So there lived, on the other side of us, in a sister city, 
a man who, the child of narrow fortunes, denied the ad- 
vantages of education which he craved, early resolved 
that, should heaven prosper his business efforts, he 
would do something to give such poor boys as he had 
been, a chance to educate themselves. And so, to the 
already exceptional advantages for education which that 
_ city enjoyed, thanks to other generous men, he added, 
when he had become able, a most wisely conceived, a 
truly popular great library, which carries the privilege of 
books into every humblest home of the city. That was 
an investment which no disaster could disturb. Enoch 
Pratt became the fellow of Peter Cooper, in service, and 
in his rich reward. 

Happy are the men who can do these great things. 
But let us not do them the injustice to suppose that their 
kindly sentiment was the /rvuz¢ of their fortunes, or was 
measured by their worldly ability. ‘Their generous pur- 
pose ante-dated long their magnificent deeds, and I know 
of one, and presume of the other, that it was displayed 
in a thousand lesser kindnesses, day by day. ‘The great 
thing could not have given them happiness had not the 
principle of love in their hearts made all kindness a joy 
to them. 

And so the gift we should wish each other is not their 
ability to do that which was great, but their disposition 
to do whatever was kind. God grant us, friends, this 
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year, and in coming years, even more of the benevolent 
spirit! 

Self-knowledge; faith in God; a loving temper among 
our friends, a benevolent spirit toward all mankind,— 
these seem to me the chief sources of earthly—because 
of spiritual—happiness. 

But I would add one more, of a different kind, and yet 
to me it also seems all but indispensable. A life, to be 
happy, must have, so to speak, a theory, a principle or 
habit about which its activities range themselves, a pur- 
pose, to give it consistency and unity. A desultory life 
may find amusement; but it never achieves real happi- 
ness. Even benevolence, exercised at haphazard (as it 
sometimes is), fails of the best satisfaction it should 
afford. 

So, of all things next to those fundamental faiths and 
primary virtues of character, I should wish to any one a 
preoccupation in some worthy pursutt. Of all practical 
blessings, it seems to me the greatest. I always rejoice 
with a man who takes genuine pride in his profession, 
whatever it is; to whom his business is something more 
than what it yields him, 1s an object of scientific interest, 
of rational enthusiasm, or who, alongside his business, 
has some congenial pursuit to which he retires to adorn 
his leisure and recreate him from business cares. 

I watched, once, an eminent artist at his easel. Pres- 
ently I said to him, ‘‘ Do you know that you seem to me 
avery happy man?’’ He reflected a moment, and re- 
plied, ‘‘I suppose I am as happy as I can be!”’ But 
sometimes I have met a mechanic who took the same 
pride and found the same joy in his work. One’s life is 
not quite successful unless one is a master in something. 
‘You cannot teach me anything about shoemaking,”’ 
said a man to me, with just self-satisfaction, and I re- 
spected him and rejoiced with him. 

Every honorable pursuit has its ideas and principles, 
which are probably enough fully to absorb the interest 
of the individual who rationaily devotes himself to it. 
Business is often dishonored because men care nothing 
for these, but only for their money-gains. But, in 
many of its departments, the ability which business 
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requires is of a very high order. To understand its prin- 
ciples is simply one form, and a high form, of sczence, 
and should place a man among men of science. To or- 
ganize a great business takes the same powers which 
make a general,—whose evil trade it is to destroy, —illus- 
trious. To develop the resources of nature, to contrive 
the comfort of men through improving means of loco- 
motion, of communication, of interchange of commodi- 
ties, is a noble service, full of the truest intellectual 
interest, which only needs to honor itself, to be honored. 
When, in each sphere of life, men feel the obligation and 
appreciate the joy of being the servants of God in realiz- 
ing his purposes, and of being benefactors according to 
their several ability, then all their pursuits will share in 
the same ‘‘ abundant honor.”’ : 

“‘“A Happy New Year!’’ How much the words may 
mean! They cannot mean, for us all, unruffled 
fortunes, unbroken love-ties, entire freedom from anxiety, 
sickness, pain. The new year will bring its griefs, as 
well as its joys, its trials as well as its satisfactions. We 
shall hardly all of us be here at its close, and whom shall 
we then miss who now is familiar, perhaps dear? God 
only knows! The aged do not always go before the 
young——the strong often anticipate the weak. Doubtless 
great pleasures await some of us. Success may crown 
our efforts. But we shall also, some of us, fail, when 
we have tried hardest, and there may be cloudy days be- 
fore the year ends. 

If it is to be happy, then, we must have some of these 
secure treasures. Our life while zz the world must be not 
of the world. Somehow we must learn to rise above it 
while we most diligently serve it. We might so live that 
it could not but be happy. Self-knowledge, the love of 
our fellows, the love of God, a patient, cheerful spirit, a 
humble estimate of our deserts and a high ideal of our 
obligations,—these and some worthy work well doue, 
will go far to carry us through its hours in peace ! 
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